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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS IN FRANCE: 
HINTS TO SUBSCRIBERS 



By Albert Schinz 



The writer not infrequently receives letters asking for advice 
as to what French books to buy, or what French periodicals or 
papers to subscribe to. He has reasons to believe that others 
than occasional correspondents might welcome information on the 
subject. 

Since 1908 he has given regularly in the New International 
Y ear-Book (Dodd, Mead and Co.) a list of the outstanding books 
published in France during the preceding twelve months (Novel, 
Theater, Poetry, Literary Criticism and History of Literature) — 
and he will continue to do so. 

He has also endeavored to render the same service for the 
books on the Great War in the three Appendices of his volume 
French Literature of the Great War (D. Appleton & Co., 1920). 

The present pages are intended as a little guide for libraries 
and individuals wishing to select French periodicals or newspapers. 
Only the most important will be mentioned, and each will be de- 
scribed in a very few words. Still it is hoped that the hints will 
prove helpful. 1 

DAILY PAPERS 

Le Temps — generally considered as the organ of the French 
government. Well informed. Intelligently conservative and 
steady. Excellent articles on all that pertains to higher culture 
in France. Le Temps is read by the public corresponding about 
to the public which reads the N. Y. Times in this country. 

Le Petit Temps — weekly edition gleaning the important arti- 
cles of the daily during the past week. 

Journal des Dibats — no connection with the government; and, 
while it has the same features as the Temps, is a little more in- 
dependent in its ideas. Perhaps more representative of all France. 
One might perhaps suggest a parallel with the N. Y. Tribune. 

l La Revue Politique el Lilliraire {Revue Bleue) in Paris published in its issue 
of Sept. 18 an article giving the same kind of information to French libraries and 
individuals who are contemplating subscriptions to American papers and period- 
icals. 
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Debats Hebdomadaires — weekly edition of leading articles. 

Le Figaro — representing the right wing of French political 
life; stands always for national traditionalism. (The name of the 
valet in Beaumarchais' play therefore, is no indication of demo- 
cratic tendencies, but only reminds one of Figaro's witticism.) 
One sometimes thinks of the N. Y. Sun in reading the French Figaro. 
Many read it who do not share the views expressed in the paper, 
but who enjoy the cleverness of the style. 

Just at present — that is to say, some years before the war, 
during the war, and up to now — France has conservative papers 
(or, it would be more exact to say: papers opposed to radical 
views for social reorganization) of three different shades. The 
first shade is represented by the "traditionalistic" Figaro — just 
mentioned. The second, chiefly by the Echo de Paris, more com- 
bative, applying the same principles to concrete actual problems 
with a good deal of passion; it is the paper of Maurice Barres 
defined by the Germans and pacifists as "jingoistic" — let us call 
it "nationalist." The third, by the Action Franqaise, which is 
the most outspoken of the three; in fact advocates openly the 
return to "monarchy." Whether the contributors really mean 
or not that the reestablishment of monarchy would be a blessing 
to their country, they are certainly the most consistent opponents 
of communistic theories; and it must certainly be understood 
(since the French nation is a bulwark against bolshevism) that 
if they have a large following among the people, this is due to 
what they do not want (communism and sovietism), rather than 
to what they claim they want (order and discipline by a king). 
The two leading men in the paper are Leon Daudet, the politician 
and the man of action, and Charles Maurras, who besides being 
an extremely keen mind, is a remarkable stylist — like Barres, and 
comparing not unfavorably with Anatole France himself. 

Ideas diametrically opposed to these are offered in L'Humanitt 
— the best socialistic paper, keeping up the traditions of Jaures. 

Nothing shows better how earnest the people of France are to 
listen to all, and to decide afterwards for the best, than the exis- 
tence simultaneously of these two excellent papers, L' Action 
Franqaise and L'Humanite, advocating daily salvation from the 
difficult problems of the day, one by a return to monarchy, the 
other by socialism, even by communism. 
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(Perhaps we ought to mention here Clarli, the paper of H. 
Barbusse, a fanatic supporter now of internationalism and soviet- 
ism; in existence since 1919; is not yet, but hopes to become a 
daily.) 

A word about Le Matin — It has a very large circulation. Often 
called the chief yellow paper of France. Very sensational, and 
often quite jingoistic. But it is read by many people who belong 
to the better class, on account of its excellent news service, and 
because, on important questions, the editors easily secure con- 
tributions from leaders in political life (for instance Poincare, 
former President of the French Republic). The Journal, it might 
be said, is read chiefly by the class which reads the World in this 
country. Le Petit Journal and Le Petit Parisien are read rather by 
the class corresponding here to the readers of the Hearst papers — 
being however, not quite so bad. 

Other well known papers need be mentioned by name only, 
such as Le Gaulois, and Gil-Bias, both in Paris, dealing with 
national and political issues in a manner which need not appeal 
to foreign readers. 

Among the chief local papers — corresponding to such papers 
in this country as the Brooklyn Eagle, The Chicago Tribune, 
The Philadelphia Ledger, the San-Francisco Chronicle, The 
Baltimore Sun, etc. — we might cite La Petite Gironde, Le Petit 
Marseillais, La D&ptche de Toulouse, L'Echo du Nord, Le Progrhs 
du Nord. 

THE MONTHLY (OR BI-MONTHLY) PERIODICALS 

The best class of these in France pursue an aim different from 
that of the best known American monthlies and bi-monthlies. 
They cater more to the intellectuals, who form comparatively 
a larger percentage of readers than in America, and less to the 
general public. 

La Revue des Deux Monies (conservative catholic) and La 
Revue de Paris (conservative a-religious) are the two leading publi- 
cations of this kind; corresponding to the former Atlantic Monthly 
(the present Atlantic having taken long steps towards the maga- 
zine style), or Yale Review, or the North American Review. 

Add to these: La Grande Revue and La Nouvelle Revue — same 
qualifications as Revue de Paris, but less known and now in the 
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hands of the former pupils of the Ecole Normale Superieure. 
Le Correspondent — catholic. La Revue du Mois — of 'universitaires, ' 
by 'universitaires,' and for 'universitaires.' La Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle — a French Swiss paper; articles of unequal value; good 
monthly chronicles from abroad. 

Among all these French periodicals, the American intellectuals 
have quite spontaneously adopted as their favorite in recent 
years, the Mercure de France. They appreciate on the one hand, 
its perfect aloofness from fads; the Mercure sacrifices nothing to 
fashionable styles or topics. On the other hand, they are attracted 
by the remarkable comprehensiveness of its information, giving 
in each issue, as it does, first hand news of interesting manifesta- 
tions in the various domains of art, literature and science, news 
not only for France but for other countries as well. 

The fashionable review with many people just now is the 
Nouvelle Revue Franqaise. In the writer's personal opinion, how- 
ever, they can certainly not claim that it has displaced the Mercure 
de France as far as openmindedness and broadness of vision are 
concerned. It claims to renew French thought and art, but how 
is as yet most indefinite. One would certainly not be very much 
mistaken in maintaining that many people read the Nouvelle Revue 
Franqaise more because it represents "le dernier cri" than because 
they really enjoy and understand it. Among the signers of 
articles are men like Romain Rolland (before the war), Copeau, 
Duhamel. To people who wish to be informed on the movement 
of ideas in France chiefly, the Revue Critique des Idies et des Livres 
would probably be more serviceable. 

The so-called "revues des jeunes" change constantly. Some, 
however, keep afloat for years, like La Phalange, Les Marges, La 
Vogue. The reader is referred on this point to Baldensperger's 
Avant-Guerre dans la Litterature Franqaise (Payot 1919 — p. 38). 

Quite the type of the American Magazine are: 

La Revue Mondiale — (formerly La Revue, and even before this 
La Revue des Revues). Likes popular articles on topics of the hour, 
preferably written by men of great repute. Follows public taste 
rather than guiding it. Agreeable reading. Often articles on 
America, sometimes well informed, sometimes less. Some columns 
of miscellaneous information at the end. 
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Lectures pour Tous and Je Sais Tout — frankly aim at the 
masses. 

A deluge of new periodicals has been started since the war, 
like Revue des Deux Mers, Les Deux Monies, La France Nouvelle, 
La Vie des P tuples. It is too early to predict much about their 
future. 

THE WEEKLY PERIODICALS 

Very commendable for such as want to keep in touch with the 
life of France are the weeklies — not as ponderous as the monthlies, 
not as ephemeral as the dailies. 

The first place belongs to the twins popularly known as Revue 
Bleue {Revue Politique et Littiraire) and Revue Rose (Revue Scienti- 
fique). They are under the same management, and since 1862, 
when founded by Odysse Barot and Emile Young, have main- 
tained the highest standard of excellence. They had a hard 
struggle, however, during the war, and ceased to appear weekly. 
They correspond, in the field of the weeklies, to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes or the Revue de Paris in the field of the monthlies- 

The Revue Rose might perhaps be compared to the Science 
Monthly (former Popular Science Monthly) in its purpose. Most 
of its contributors are members of the Institut (Academie des 
Sciences) and each week brings a most interesting summary of the 
interesting happenings in the world of natural sciences; and this 
is done in a style which is easily understood by people of only 
general culture. 

The Revue Bleue has well been defined "organe de pens6e 
supeneure." No review, in any country, can boast of such a 
brilliant array of contributors. In the past generations men like 
Fustel de Coulanges, Claude Bernard, Pasteur, Taine, Renan, 
Brunetiere, Lemaltre, Gaston Paris. . . . Today, Raymond Poin- 
car6, Paul Deschanel, Alexandre Millerand (the three presidents of 
France), Leon Bourgeois, the President of the League of Nations, 
the great historian Aulard, the scholars and men of letters, Lanson 
and B&iier, the philosophers, Bergson and Boutroux. . . . 
Among the present features, besides a variety of articles on prob- 
lems of the day, are excellent 'Chroniques' on the Theater, by 
Gaston Rageot, and on the new novels by F. Roz. The leading 
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spirit is Paul Gaultier, whose keen and courageous books have 
more than once been crowned by the French Academy. 4 

Revue Hebdotnadaire — considered an excellent weekly as shown 
by a very large number of subscribers; with some illustrations; 
published by the catholic firm of Plon, but very broadminded. 

L'Opinion — has made an excellent name for itself during the 
war and maintains it. L'Opinion is a progressive paper, run by 
men of less maturity than those of the Revue Bleue. It is well 
informed and alive. It stands between the poised Revue Bleue 
and the numerous free lance reviews of the quite young. 

For a general family review Les Annates Politiques et Litter aires 
indisputably take the first and best place. They remind one 
somewhat of the Ladies' Home Journal or Saturday Evening 
Post, but the French public likes a good deal of attention paid 
to style. The editors choose contributors of the greatest fame to 
cater (in a somewhat patronizing fashion at times) to a fashionable 
public. Together with the Annates, the editors also publish V Uni- 
versity des Annates reproducing lectures of famous men of the day 
addressed to audiences which are pretty well those of our ladies' 
clubs.' 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Scientific periodicals are not recorded here. We might say, 
however, that the popular La Nature is to the Revue Rose about 
what the Annates politiques et littiraires are to the Revue Bleue. 

Bibliographical periodicals: Revue Critique des I dees et des 
Livres (picks out the books to be reviewed, and reviews rather 
for a high class of readers); Revue des Livres Nouveaux; Poly- 
biblion. Two new publications are: Le Livre des Livres and 
Le Carnet Critique — the latter having among its contributors 
men like Barbusse or Ernest Charles, that is to say men who 
review from an angle of their own (socialistic). 

* The same group of writers that presides over the destinies of the two above 
named periodicals has started a monthly, La France Nouvelle, Revue de la Vie 
Franchise, which describes the efforts of France to recover from the effects of the 
war, in all sorts of fields (Orientation des Moeurs, Orientation scientifique, indus- 
trielle, commerciale, agricole, coloniale, financiere, intellectuelle, artistique, musi- 
cale, etc). Paul Gaultier is surrounded by men like Aicard, Bergson, Boisleve, 
Cambon, Gide. 

* The Annates are illustrated. But to people used to the fine illustrations of 
our American firms, their pictures will seem very poor. Of course the illustrated 
review of France is the monthly V 'Illustration — too well known to be discussed 
here. La France, the very ably edited and illustrated French periodical in New 
York, also does not call for discussion in a paper dealing with publications in France. 
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Literary History of France: Revue d'Histoire Litter aire de la 
France (scholarly review, indispensable to university students of 
French Literature; great wealth of information). For medieval 
Literature: Romania. For both modern and old: Revue des Lan- 
gues Romanes and Revue de Philologie. 

The Revue du XVI lime Siecle has discontinued publication. 
It was almost a review of comparative literature. Thus one may 
say that perhaps the new Revue de Literature Comparie will take 
its place with a broader basis. 

Bibliographical reviews of a general character: Revue Critique 
— scholarly reviews of scholarly books for a scholarly public. 

Here we may quote: Revue des Cours et Con/Srences — one of the 
most stimulating periodicals to peruse for college people. Inter- 
mtdiare des Chercheurs — corresponding to our Notes and Queries. 

Two good periodical reviews: Revue de I'Enseignement, and 
Revue Universitaire. 

Religious Journals: What the Outlook and the Independent 
are to Americans — but with the religious note more emphasized — 
the Dimocratie (which replaced Le Sillon) on the catholic side, 
Foi et vie and La Revue Chrttienne on the protestant side, are to 
the French. 

The following titles of reviews are self-explaining: Revue Phil- 
osophique; Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale; Revue Historique; 
Revue Parlementaire; Revue des Questions Sociales. 

All these papers and reviews can be ordered through any book 
dealer in this country. Many of these agents, however, are 
profiteering terribly just now. 
Smith College, 

Northampton, M as sachus setts 



